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CHAPTER I. 


Ona bright morning in June, 1817, two trap- 
pers were lying on a bluff of the Kansas river, 
looking down upon the stream below, where they 
had set theirtraps. ‘They were awaiting their prey 
amid a scene of the wildest beauty, Beneath them, 
shaded by the blue-foliaged ash, and the long-leaved 
willow, rolled the clear waters of this prairie stream, 
murmuring its song of progress as it poured onward 
to mingle its tide with the flood of the turbid Mis- 
sourt. Here and there the sunlight stole through 
the rich foliage, lighting up the surface of the gli- 
ding flood, and aiding it to reflect back nature’s 
drapery, which here hung in festoons from every } 
bough. Fragrance from a myriad of wild flowers } 
loaded the air, and the birds, in unrestrained free- 
dom, caroled their sweetest notes. 
domain, tinted by the goddess of summer, where } 
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It was nature’s 


the mind alive to beauty would have revelled with | 


delight. 


The oldest trapper was an Englishman, 


named Edward Murtel, who, during the war of | 


1812, had deserted from his majesty’s service, im- } 
mediately preceding the battle of New Orleans.— } pintin’ his nose arter my bait—he kin git it too, ef 
In the course of his wanderings he found his way | 


to St. Louis, where he married: 
taste to his wile he deserted her soon after her first 
child was born, and fled to the mountain streams. 
Murtel had received a liberal education, but being 
cursed with an impatient and discontented spirit, 
at the first reverse in life he sought forgetfulness in 
dissipation, and while in one of these fits he enlisted 
as a common soldier inthe British army. Discon- 
tent, like some evil spirit, seemed to have goaded 
him from one folly to another, until it drove him 
beyond civilization. Harry Harmer, his compan- 
ion, was a Kentuckian, and in every respect Mur. 
tel’s opposite. He had aided his countrymen under 
Gen. Jackson to defend New Orleans, and after- 
wards, without purpose more definite than to place 
himself beyond restraint, he followed up the wind- 
ings of the Mississippi until he fell in with a party 
of trappers, starting for the Missouri. With the 
least possible persuasion he consented to make one 
of the party, and here, contented as an Indian, he 


mountain floods, 


The uncertain gains 
interested him 


5 


but, taking a dis- | 


—the excitement was the irresistible charm which } 


bound hirn to his present life. 


; an animated controversy in relation to the prowess 





** T never seed a Inglishman what hadn't a ex- 


He and Murtel, as ; cuse,” said Harry, continuing his taunting manner. 
they lay thus away in the silent woods, held many 


“ Ef the boys of this country hadn't allays ben in 
the way of the British, with tharrifles, tha would 


of their separate nations, during which, sometimes, ) hev captur’d the country for sartain.” 


their dispute ran high, but never terminated in 
hostility. Harry, from his lack of knowledge in 
history, would frequently confound men and events 
most sadly,and here his antagonist possessed a 
} decided advantage over him. When he would 
place Washington present at some battle where he 
was not, Murtel would laugh in exultation at his 
error, and then set him right, so again when he 
would confound the Brandywine with Bunker Hill, 
or Trenton with Lexington, his adversary would 
seize and turn it to his purpose in rendering the 
Kentuckian worse bewildered. This would eventu- 
ally drive Harry to shelter, when hke the brave 
old Jackson, he would take position behind the 
cotton bags and fire at Murtel a bit of history that 
came under his own especial notice. 

*“We made you fellars hop desp’rate lively at 
New Orleans, anyhow !” he would exclaim. 


‘They were engaged in such a controversy at the | 
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present moment, and when Harry had fired off his ° 


reserved buttery at Ned, the other bade him be { 
quiet, that a brace of beaver were coming duwn 
the stream. 

* Let ’em cum,” replied he, “ mabbe tha'll be } 
| like the British, tha’ll wish tha hadn't.” 


; 


¢ 
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“If you don't cease your gabbling,” said Mur- ' 


tel, “ they will be off.” 
“Thar, aint no danger,” 


he likes, but then I’m arter his hide for sartin.” 
The two beavers cautiously swam along the 


shore attracted by the scent of the bait. Presently 


confidently remarked ; 
the Kentuckian ; * for that fat-headed fellar is } 


) 


Goaded by the taunts of his companion, Murtel 
sprang over the bank exclaiming that he would 
have it at all hazards. 

“ I think I see you gittin’ it,” cries Harry, as in 
an instant he followed Ned over the bank. 

The beaver, on seeing them approach, set up a 
beseeching cry, which sounded almost human, it 
was so piteous ; but, unmindful of its supplications, 
Murtel killed it, and snatching the body from the 
trap stood ready to defend his prey. 

“ Drop it,” said the Kentuckian, jerking his 
knife from his belt. 

Ned cast it behind him, and drawing his own 
weapon, signified to his companion to take it if he 
could. A conflict of a deadly nature, for the first 
time, was upon the eve of commencement between 
the two trappers, but as they nervously clasped 
their weapons, fiercely watched each other's move- 
ments, and approached to strike, fifty Arapahoes, 
dressed and painted for war, leaped with a shout 
from beneath the overhanging foliage. One of the 


) savages seized the subject of quarrrel and with 
; Indian expertness took off the skin and suspended 


it from his belt. 

“*T predicate we mout as well postpone our little 
difficulty,” says Harry, “ fur here’s a chunk of a 
fight better wuth takin’ a hand in.” 

“ You are not mad enough to think of fighting 
thts band,” exclaimed Ned, as he and the Ken- 
tuckian stood back to back eyeing the circle of 
their foes, which gradually, accompanied with 


) threatening gesture, narrowed around them. 


5 
5 


one of them approached Harry’s trap and he broke } 


forth into soliloquy :— 


“Thar is a beaver, now,” says he, “what hes 5 


some taste—he goes in fur the republic, and its ; and trust to fortane—fear not, we will find means 


right thar—ony reach out your paw, ole fellar, and } 


it'll shake you, 
and you're a goner—hide, fur and tallow.” 

“Will you keep quiet ?” petutently interrogated 
the Englishman. 
en them off.” 

“ Click” went Harry's trap; at that moment 
fastening the largest in its gripe and frightening off } 
the other. 

“IT knew you would frighten that one off,” said 
Mertel. 

“No I didn’t frighten that one off,” retorted 
Harry, “‘ for thar he is jest where the Amerikins 


2 } used to grab the British lion, by the paw.” 
, now rolled on the green sward, or baited his trap } 


Jin the 


* Rightfully,” 


longs to me. 


said Murtel, *‘that beaver be- 


Had it not been for your noise I 


' would have certainly captured one of them.” 


sartain—take jest anuther smell ' 


“ Tha ar goin, to ‘ wipe us out,’ anyhow,” replied 
Harry, “and my Aar is wuth fightin’ for, if its 
wuth anythin’.” 

“ No, no !” exclaimed Murtel, “ let us surrender 


of escape from them.” 
His resolution taken, Murtel threw down his 


: knife, and Harry, with a foreboding feeling of ill, 


* Your noise will certainly fright- | 


followed his example. ‘The Indians observing this 


movement of surrender, closed round them, and 


; soon the trappers underwent a thorough search.— 


This ordeal through with, their arms and traps 
were taken, and the whole party immediately after 
; moved westward. The prisoners soon discovered 
that the Indians who had captured them were an 


' Arapahoe war party, who had descended the Kan- 


sas in pursuit of the Pawnees. The latter tribe, 
in a recent foray into the Arapahoe hunting grounds, 
had slain two of their young men and they 
their fall. 


situated many miles distant, 


were 


thirsting to avenge Their village was 


the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and thitherward 


upon the Kiowa, at . 
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they led their prisoners. 
braves hunted for the subsistence of the party, the 
remainder of them kept watchful eyes upon their 
charge, and no-time during the long journey did a 
single opportunity offer which held out a reasona- 
ble hope of escape. 
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Great rejoicing hailed their | 


approach to the village, and as the women and 


children gathered around them, examining their 
skin, hair and features with minuteness, Harry 
could not restrain the expression of his opinion 
that— 

“These yur heathens must intend cookin’ us, 
fur the wimen ar lookin’ out chice bits a-ready.” 

** No doubt we shall have the pleasure of being 
present at a grand pow-wow,” said Murtel, “ and 
you may be thanked for the invitation—the fuss 
you made about a beaver bas thus resulted.” 

“ Thar aint no use chawin’ that over agin,” re- 
plied Harry, “‘ we wur both to blame, and now it 
would be a cussed sight better to hunt suin way 
of gittin’ out, than grow! about how we got in the 
scrape. Jedgin frum the distance we hey cum, it 
must be abuui two thouszad miles fum the mouth 
of the Kansas.” 

“ We have been a month performing the journey,” 
said Murtel, “and judging from appearances we 
are in possession of the wildest kind of savages.” 

“ Parfect devils!” ejaculated his companion. 
“ They jabbers nuthin but Ingin, and tha keeps 
an eye skinned on us all the time.” 

‘“« Be patient,” said Murtel, “some chance will 
yet offer for our escape.” 

“ I'd like to sce it cummin’ along,” growled the 
Kentuckian. 

The Indians concucted them to one of the prin- 
ciple lodges, where they were assigned muts to 


rest upon. It wasa huge cone-like tent, thirty 
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tently upon the prostrate forms of the two trappers ; 
at length Harry noticed them, and turning to his 


| desponding companion, he exclaimed :— 


“Pll swar you’re in lack !” 

“If Lam I should like to see it,” answered 
Murtel, mournfully. 

** Well, look thar and see that Ingin gal, how 


she is eye’n on you! Ef I’m any jedge she’s one of | 


the ‘ furst families,’ as tha say in old Varginy, and 
ef you kin git the soft side on her we'll git out’n 
this fix—sartain.” 

* "The one beside her is staring as fixedly at you,” 


| replied Murtel. 


fect high, covered entirely with Buffulo hides. A . 
fire burned in the centre, beneath a large cauldron, | 


and the smoke curling upwards found vent through 
an opening in the apex of the lodge. 


A withered t 
’ looking squaw was the presiding deity at this altar, | 


and as they entered, she ceased from her labor of | 


feeding the fire, to survey the persons of the captive 
white men. 


“Tsay, Ned,” said Harry, calling the attention , 


of his compunion, * thar is our cook—aint she a 
beauty ? The old ooman is lookin’ to see ef we're in 
good condition fur cookin’.” 

** How can you jest on such a horrible subject,” 
replied Murtel, shuddering. “ The old hag grins 
at us like some fury.” 

“Old ooman, you're a beaufy—you ar, ‘you 
cussed old rip! 
of the crone. 


” 


said Harry, whispering in the ear 


She opened her mouth pleased with the familiar- 
ity, and chuckling in a horrid attempt at a laugh, 
murmured an unintelligible response through her 
decayed tecth. 
their pallets, the prisoners quietly watched the 
As they thus 
reclined, numbers of the tribe, both male and fe- 


Having thrown themselves upon 
preparations making for supper. 
male, entered to survey them. Among this crowd 
of gazers were two sisters, who looked upon Harry 
and his companion with more than a feeling of idle 
curiosity—their countenances betrayed a pleased 
interest. ‘They were graceful in form, clad with 
taste, and their dark hair, confined by a bead band, 
hung flowing like a mantle over their brown shoul- 
ders. Beneath their light deerskin robes beat sym- 
pathetic hearts, and urged by pity, they gazed in- 


' with a shudder at his untimely jests. 


“ Ef she kin see anythin’ handsome in me I'm ‘ 
agreeable,” says Harry, ‘ and yur goes to improve | 


furst impressions.” 

Following up this expressed purpose, Harry 
winked at the youngest one of the girls, upon which 
she smiling hid her face behind her sister. The 
Englishman, improving the opportunity, kissed his 
hand to the eldest, and she, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, turned to the other, whispered something 
in her ear, and both immediately disappeared. 

“ Thar, I know’d you'd frighten ’em !” exclaimed 
the Kentuckian, “ why in thunder did you sign 
fur ‘em to clar out ?” 

* T saw a light in that tallest one’s eye not to be 
mistaken,” cried Murtel, “ it spoke compassion and 
pity, which are akin to love, and that simple motion 


of mine has called these better impulses into activ- ; 


ity.” 

“IT should like desp’rate well to know, then,” 
seid Harry,“ what my wiak hes done with the 
youngest.” 

“ Kindle a fire in the dusky maiden’s heart,” 
was his companion’s answer. 


‘1 aint done no thing so savage,” replicd he, | 
> 5 t ’ 


“and ef vou please, don’t talk no more about that 
element, its so cussed near that its gittin’ to be a 
warm subject.” 

* It is a horrid one,” says Ned, “but we will 
think no more of it, let us rather think of escape.” 

“ Tin agreed t6 think of anythia’ that’s pleasin’,” 
answered Harry, mournfully, “ let us think of that 
thar old cook !” 

Muriel turned from his reckless companion 
The even. 
ing meal was now announced ready by the old 
crone, and straight the Iadians belonging to the 
lodge gathered around the smoking contents of the 


cauldron. Each dipping a portion into wooden 


, plates, retired tu their mats, and with a voracious. 


ness equal to the animals which roamed wildly 
around them, they devoured the food. ‘The priso- 
ners, with the rest, had a share allotted to them, 
and the composition of the stew immediately be- 
While 
Murtel contended that it was buffalo, Harry avowed 
it was young dog, 


came a subject of discussion between them. 


and to prove his assertion fished 
in the dish until he drew up the paw of a six months 
old. Here Murtel 


at the same time. 


gave up the point and his dish 
larry was too olda trapper to 
flinch at such a discovery ; on the contrary, he 
quietly finished his meal and rolled over on his 
inat to sleep. Two of the Indians now placed 
long withes across the bodies of the trappers, and 
laying their mats upon either end, bestowed them- 
selves upon them as guards; others lay down 
across the entrance, while the regular tenants of 
the lodge, male and female, ranged, themselves 


upon rude hammocks tied to the lodge poles which 
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' aration appeared to pervade the lodge. 
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| supported the structure. All but the prisoners 
| were soon wrapped in sleep. Hope had whispered 
| to their hearts that the Indian maids would in 
some way release them; how, they had not the 
least idea, but they long and anxiously watched 
for some sign from them. Murtel persuaded him- 
self that they would cut an opening through the 
side of the lodge, and severing the withes across 
them, conduct them forth to liberty. Filled with 
this wild fantasy, he fixed his eyes upon a spot in 
, their shelter and watched it until his eye and brain 

had fashioned it intoa countenance, which he 
| expected to see move, but which held its place un. 
til the wearied trapper’s eyelids shut it out from the 
troubled mind, Sleep, blessed sleep, painted to 
him in dreams a scene far distant, amid the haunts 
of civilization, where taste had trained the beautiful 
; productions of nature, and human refiement in un- 
| restrained enjoyment presided over the scene.— 
Morning was shining through the opening of the 
lodge long before the trappers awoke. Their 
guards had disappeared and an air of busy prep- 
The pld 

squaw, who presided over the iron pot in the centre 
| the lodge, was at her task. 


An old petticoat of 
withered form, to which 
was attached the remnants of former ornament; 


deerskin covered her 


her leggins were of the same material, and around 
over her left shoulder hung a dirty worn piece of 


buffalo robe, which was fastened beneath her right 
; arm, leaving it free for the labor she was engaged 

in. Her matted grey hair hung around a face 

seared by time, and dark almost as the African in 
_ color. As she stirred the cauldron amid the smoke 

of a wild sage fire it required no stretch of the 
' imagination to compare her to one of the wierd 
sisters, who in past times had tempted the “ Thane 
of Cawdor” to his undoing. 

A more pleasing picture presented itself on the 
side of the lodge opposite the entrance. A young 
chief lay, in his hammock sporting with his young 
child, while the mother, delighted with the happy 
crowing of the young Arapahoe, was busied in 
ormamenting her husband’s head. ‘The chief re- 
' hearsed to his child the great deeds he expected 

lim to perform, the many horses he must steal from 
the Pawnees ere he would prove his title as a brave, 
and the scalps he must take from the Sioux ere 
the chiefs would admit him in council. As he 
thus poured out the first lessons of savage life to his 
child the, older members of the tribe were prepar- 
ing to enact one of those scenes of barbarian cru- 
elty, so characteristic of uncivilized human nature. 
‘The toilet being ended, the morning repast was 


served, and a similar scene transpired to the one 
of the previous evening. Harry still insisted on 
retaining his first impressions in relation to their 
dish, and Ned's stomach, strengthened by hunger, 
was better able in every way to discuss the subject. 
The feast being ended, a grave council of chiefs 
asscuibled within the lodge to decide the fate of the 
prisoners. Speeches were made on the occasion, 
but those most interested in their purport were “un- 
able to distinguish a word; they were, therefore, 
forced to make up thgir conclusions from the signs 
alone. 


A dark old chief spoke first. His head was sil- 


vered with age, and beside many other ornaments ( 


which decorated his person, he wore a string of 


scalps which told too plainly that he had figured in ¢ 


many a sanguinary fray. He addresssed the 
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audience in slow and measured terms, frequently 


wate 


motioning towards the prisoners with his clenched | 


fist, as if in rage, which movement was always 
accompanied with angry gesticulation. 

* That old red skin is spreadin’ out partickler 
jesse agin us,” said Harry, ‘ and ef tha foller his 
advice we're singed for sartin. I wish I bad ony 
one sight at that head kiverin’ of his, I speculate 
I'd silence his clapper—my shootin’ iron ’ud whis- 
tle him a lectle wuss tune than his Ingin jabber.” 

* Hush,” said his companion, “ they possibly 
may understand you.” 

“ Well, ef they kin,” said he, ‘ tha jest know my 
mind, and I’ d like to hey a chance of showin’ ’em 
that I mean what I say. Thar’s a young Ingin.” 


he added, “ goin, to put in his oar and paddle out | 
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“ For Heaven’s sake hush!” exclaimed Ned, 
“ you are as ruthless as the savage with your tor- 
ture. 


The two Indian girls entered the lodge again for 


a moment, and the eldest having made a sign to the 
captives they again withdrew. 
to his companion that there was yet hope. 


had anuther wink at that young she Ingin.” 
Soon the dance of death commenced on the out- 


| side, and the savage yells of exultation echoed 


through the village. Circling the lodge with a ring 


, of painted braves, they howled the song of sacrifice 
, in the ears of their victims, and this shout being 
taken up by the Indian women, old men and chil- 


suthin’ of that lingo—he looks kind’a tender and | 


mabbe ke’ll help us out.” 
The Indian referred to spoke low, without ges- 
ticulation, and with his eyes fixed upon the earth. 


“* Why don’t he spread himself,” says Harry, | 


impatiently. 


“* What’s the use on his bein’ mealy 
mouthed.” 


Ile little imagined that the speaker he was so | 


interested in was by his word sealing their doom.— 
The old chief had plead for their lives, and proposed 
incorporating them in the tribe, but the younger 
members overruled him. ‘T'wo of their companions 
had fallen by the hands of the Pawnees, and they 
demanded the sacrifice of the strangers to appease 
the spirits of their departed companions. The 
young, unimpassioned speaker rehearsed the vir- 
tues of the departed braves, their skill in war, and 
their activity in the chase until he had vividly re- 
called them te the remembrance of all present, and 
then he mentioned the fact that while they were 
upon the war path in search of their foe, the Great 
Spirit had guided them to where the white men 
were, and gave them up as a sacrifice for the de- 
parted. When he had ceased the council rose— 
the sentence of the prisoners had been spoken, 
they were condemned to torture and death at the 
stake ! 

As the Indians proceeded to bind the prisoners, 
Harry cooly remarked :— — 


dren of the tribe, the demoniac orgie became suffi- 
ciently horrible in sound to strike terror to the bold- 
est hearts. Murtel held his breath and listened in 
awe atthesavage revel. Notso Harry—he growled, 


' and grumbled, and shouted until he worked him. 


the savage tumult without. 

* Oh, yell away thar, you painted devils! sing 
it out! keep up your thunderin’ fuss! you hev 
caught two poor white fellars, about fifty on you, 
and in course you are brave, well, you are ! squeal 
and kick, I ony wish when you eat a bit of me it 


_ could kick, prehaps I'd kick the fellar’s ribs loose 


“| know’d that old fellar wur fixin’ our busi- | 


ness.” 
*“Ohif Ll could only catch another glimpse of 
those Indian maids,” said Martel, despondingly. 
“Thar you did a nice trick,” says Harry, “ef 


you hadn't signed to ’ein to clarout I'd a winked 


that young Ingin gal intoa high state of tender- | 


” 
ness. 


“ You mistake,” answered Murtel, * I, kissed my 
hand to her—a token of respect and love which 
every woman understands.” 

* Thar's whar you missed it, replied Harry, “ by 
cumin’ your high teches with a Ingin; the crea- 
tur’s don’t understand ‘em, but frum 
a Governor's daughter to a she bear knows what a 


any female 
wink means, and when you gives ‘em that sign tha 
ar thar ! Through the universal yearth it means 
tender feelin’s.” 

At that moment a shout of savage exultation 
arose on the outside of the lodge. 

“What can that mean?” inquired Murtel. 

* It only means these red devils are reddy to 
replied his companion, ‘* how'd 
you like to be sarved up Ned? griddied or in a 
soup like that thar canine game we wur feasted 
on?” 


who tuck the temptin’ morsel.” 

At the close of a terrific shout a dozen braves 
leaped into the ledge, seized the prisoners and bore 
them forth. A sight now greeted their eyes which 
sent the warm blood back with a sickening chill to 
their hearts. Before them stood the place of sacri. 
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away from the place of execution and hid their 
persons, and gave vent to their feelings beneath the 
shadow of their own lodges. 

“ Thank God, we are saved !” cried Martel, “ but 


| for what purpose, Heaven only knows—” 


Murtel whispered | 


** And I don’t care,” chimed in Harry, “ I’m 


' parfeetly satisfied to git clar of the ronstin’, thar 
* In course thar is,” replied Harry, “1 jest hev 


can’t cum anythin’ much wuss. You brown 
beauty,” he continued, smoothing Kouna’s dark 
hair down with his hands and accompanying the 


} motion with a kiss, * I’m jest herea’ter your ever- 


lastin’ devoted.” 

Kouna laughed—she did not understand the 
words, but what maiden could have mistakin the 
trapper’s meaning. Murtel and Warry were forth- 
with conducted to Kouna’s lodge, where a marriage 
feast was at once prepared, and that same night, 


| according to the customs of the tribe, Yana the 
| “ Swan,” was united to Edward Murtel, the Eng- 


| lishman, and Harry Harmer took to his arms 
self into a state of excitement corresponding with | 


Kouna, the Arapahoe * Dove.” 
CHAPTER II. 
On the next day the trappers’ weapons were re- 


, turned to them, and they were fully incorporated 


in the tribe. 


Murtel, because of his heavy dark 


‘beard, was named Yukaor, “ Black Bear,” and 


‘ 


_or * Spotted Wolf,” 


Harry’s freckles won for him the title of Hiwasa, 
In a few days a hunting 


| party was fitted out in the tribe, and the trappers 


resol ved to accompany it. 


fice surrounded with all the horrid paraphernalia of 


savage torture. Another and another shout greeted 


their appearance. ‘The youthful Arapahoes could 
seareely be restrained from using their knives, in 
savage sport, upon the bound trappers. The old 
men jabbered their delight in the approaching 
spectacle—their filmy eyes grew bright with the 
excitement. ‘The Indian women, like furies, aided 
in the dread preparations, and cheered on their 
labors with jest and jeer mingled with cruel laughter. 
The prisoners were rapidly bound to the stake, and 
several flew to obtain torches to fire 
pyre. At the moment the 


funcral 
foremost in hot haste 
approached to consummate the dread tragedy, Yana 


and Aouna, the two Indian girls, burst through 


their 


the surrounding throng and enveloped the prisoners 


in their robes—ihey claimed them as their cap. 
tives! It was well known tothe whole tribe that 


| the braves destroyed by the Pawnees were the lov- 


maidens alone had the power to save. 


ers of the two Indian girls, and although they yelled 
with madness at this interposition, all knew that 
the right to claim them was indisputable —the 
of 
the captors, in their savage rage at being thus 


Some 


foiled, were disposed to rush upon the boond cap. 
tives and despatch them with their knives, but 
they were restrained by the more prudent, who 
knew that such a movement would produce hos- 
tility among their own people. ‘The controversy 
of right was ended in a moment, by the old chiet, 
who had addressed the council, pronouncing the 
‘Those 


who anticipated the excitement of the torture and 


prisoners the property of the Indian sisters. 


death were grievously disappointed, but they only 
gave vent to their rage in low murmurs—they dare 


not dispute the wrevocable law of custom. Look. 


ing hatred from their eyes they moved slowly 


Harry, in his own mind, 
determined to win the confidence and friendship of 
the tribe, but his companion from the first meditated 
escape. He turned from the proffered love of poor 
Yana with loathing and disgust, nor would he con- 
sent to look upen her in any other light than as a 


‘spy set upon his actions, for the purpose of holding 


him in a life-time bondage. The poor girl loved 
her rude nature was 


capable of, and she would have died to serve him. 


him with all the devotion 
The tribe permitted them to go out in their hunting 
excursions, but they watched them with unceasing 
vigilence, and never permitted them to wander out 
of sight. Having taken them captives, they feared 
that if permitted to escape, the white men would 
lead their brethren to their village and wreak ven- 
geance upon then. No traders had ever yet ven. 
tured so high in the mountains, they, therefore, had 
nothing to hope for in the way of escape through 
that source, and the hostility of the Arapahoes with 
other tribes around them precluded the hope of con- 
veying information to their friends through them, 


they were consequently fureed to submit to their 


| present bondage. 


In due course of time, Murtel became father of 
a fine boy, and the sight of his child caused the 
father to bestow more tenderness towards the mother 
—she, poor fond one, hailing the infant as a har- 
binger of her husband's returning love, called him 
Kaam, or, * Daylight,” whose coming had dis- 
pelied her night of grief. Marry was unblessed in 
his wedded love, but he was, nevertheless, kind to 
Kouna, and the ear ofthe young Indian wife be. 
caine keen when his footstep approached, and her 
eye sparkled with pleasure at his coming. 

The surveillance of the tribe over their prisoners 
had gradually relaxed, when an encounter occurred 
between them and a sinall party of Pawnees, dur. 
ing which the Kentuckian wou their entire confi- 
dence by his bravery and daring. He saved the 
principal chief when he was in imminent peril, and 
cuptured the scalp of the Pawnee who was in the ) 
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act of killing him. After this prvof of devotion and 
courage, confidence was established between the 
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captives and the Arapahoes, and the former strode 


now unwatched and unsuspected, wherever their 
inclination led them, Murtel’s hope of escape re- 
vived, and with it coldness and neglect of Yana— 
he began at length to hate her, because her aching 
heart prompted her to increase her watchful atten- 


tion to him. He breathed to Harry his hopes of | 


escape, and pointed out the hopeless and life-length 
bondage before them, if they made no effort tu free 
themselves. ‘The Kentuckian had begun to love 


his Indian wife, but he could not consent to give | 


up all thoughts of civilization aud of home. The 


far off land grew fair in his eyes, because it was | 


shut out by distance, and the turbid waters of the 
Mississippi, in his imagination, were far more 
beautiful than the clear ripples of the mountain 
streams which poured by their village. It was 
after much persuasion, though, that he consented 
and the day was fixed. 
English to distinguish that her husband was speak- 
ing of his distant home, and cvapling this with 
the dislike he had recently manifested for her, her 
suspicions became aroused—she became satisfied 
that it was his purpose to desert her. 
gave out that they intended to hunt for beaver 
in the small streams near Pike’s Peak, and pre- 
pared themselves accordingly fora long absence, 
but their movements did not eseape the watchful 
eyes of Yana—she, too, prepared for a march.— 
When the morning affixed for their departure came, 


she raised young Kaan, placed him upon her hus- | 

Her husband | 
She begged to | 
accompany nim, but he sullenly refused her, and | 
crouching in dread of his anger upon a mat, she | 


band’s back and prepared to follow. 
told her they intended to go alone. 


pressed her child in convulsive grief to her bosom, } 
as if with his infant form she could stay the throb- | 
The trappers departed, | 


bing of her wounded heutt. 
and the unsuspecting Kouna, with beaming eye, 


gazed after Harry until his form had disappeared | 


in the distance. When they were gone, Yana 


. . i 
revealed her suspicions to her sister, and although 


she was at first incredulous, doubt broke in upon 
her love and she became ulinost frantic. 
impulse was to fly upon her husband's track, but 
in this her sister restrained her, who, advising that 


they be permitted to depart alone, mentioned at the | 
same time her intention of meeting them on the | 


route. Kouna resigned herself to her sister’s gui- 
dance. 

When the trappers had obtained sufficient start, 
Yana and her sister followed. ‘Tracing their hus- 
bands’ footprints, they found them directed towards 
Vermillion Creek, on the direct route to the Peak, 
but in the course of a few hours’ travel their track 
inclined southeast, in the direction of “ Fontaine 


qui bouit,” and thither by a direct route did the | 
Indian wives at once bend their footsteps. Yana | 


knew that Murtel and Uarry had been with the 
tribe hunting upon this stream, and that in follow- 
ing it to the mouth they had seen the Arkansas.— 
The size of the latter would at once assure the 


minds of the captives that it was one of the main ' 
streams, and the Indian wife rightly judged that | 


the fugitives would choose this route for their flight. 


Two days after their departure the Indian women ' 


arrived ata point on the above nientioned stream, 


Yana had learned enough 


The trappers | 


Her first 
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_ that they had done so, she resolvod to halt and } 


wait their coming. They forthwith set about erec- ’ 


ting a rude hut for a shelter. Bending the tops of 
several saplings together, they bound them and 


interlaced these with boughs. While they were 
engaged in their labor they descried their husbands | 


on the face of a distant butte, or lofty promontory. | 


The quick eyes of the trappers in a moment per- | 


ceived the hut, and their first innpulse was to retreat, 


but a sign from Yana arrested their footsteps.— 
Thinking it probable that a Cheyenne hunting | 
) party had encamped there, with which tribe the | 


Arapahoes were on friendly terms, they concluded | 


, to approach and learn further intelligence of the | 


( 


route they were persuing. After a cautious recon- | 


| Moitre they could discover only the forms of two | 


| females, and their being alone was cause for sus- 
| picion in the minds of the trappers—they dreaded 
a hostile ambuscade. At length Yana advanced 
; to meet them, and to the surprise of Murtel and 
Harry they discovered that it was their Indian 


) 
} 
) 


‘ 


wives, whom they had been so carefully circling.— | 


laid, and his companion could scarcely restrain 
| him from committing outrage upon Yana. She 


} meekly have received his chastisement—all she 


Murtel was in a rage on finding himself thus way- 


bore his anger with silent patience, and would as | 


| desired was permission to be his faithful slave.— 
Harry laughed at Kouna, and ridiculed the idea of | 


fancy of her sister. 


deserting her until she believed it was but an idle | 
That he denied it was suffi- | 


cient for her, and his declaration that he would ) 


fidence in him. 


| interrogated Martel when they were alone. 
“Why, to tell you the truth, Ned,” said Harry, 
‘it kinder pleases me to see a gal hankerin’ a’ter 


' to be lookin’ in her eyes and decevin’ her with 
these lyin’ yarns. Bless the little brown creatur’, 
| she loves me like a humin’ and I'll swar I don’t 
much keer about runnin’ away from her.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Murtel, “ are you willing 
to remain a slave to these savages ?” 

“* Slave,” echoed Harry, “ you must be wan- 


stop upon the very spot they had selected and hunt | 


{ 


that stream, restored the trusting Dove to full con- | 


‘** How will we escape from these cursed sp ie? ’’ | 


me this way,’ even ef she is Ingin, and I hate 


the gloom of the valley bencath. 


) 


| attributed the light to them 


Pes , . : { 
} derin in your mind—I’m sartin’ I aint seen no 


trappers.” 


tucky forever ?” inquired Murtel. 

“ Ah, ther you hit me,” responded Harry, “ for 
ef she aint dead my old mother’s thar, ‘sides the 
old home, dad’s niggers, and any quantity of fix- 
ins that I'd like tosee agin. I’m with you, old 
*twell J go see the old ’oman.” 

Murtel grasped his hand gladly on hearing his 
decision. It was resolved between them that they 
would use every means to Jull the suspicion of Yana 


were wrapt in sleep. On thus agreeing they im- 
mediately commenced completing the rude shelter 
which the women had begun, and interlacing the 
uprights with branches of the willow, they wove 


fellar—this brown Dove of mine will hev to wait | 


fellars live much freer than these Ingins, ‘cept , 
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encampment. Kouna’s heart being filled with joy 
at finding Harry again, she manifested her pleas- 
ure by ornamenting the entrance to their new lodge 
with boquets of wild flowers, which she placed 
among the branches of the fluttering willow. Night 
drew on apace, and while the men sat without 
the cabin leaning against the side, smoking and 
discussing their march, the women conversed in 
low tones within; Kouna was fully re-assured 
that all was right, but not so Yana—she silently 
wept. The women, wearied with their rapid 
march, soon slept. As soon as Murtel and his 
companion were assured of this they arose from 
their seats, and seeking their weapons and packs, 
strode away beneath the shadow of the thick forest 
bordering the stream. A lofty ridge some few 
miles distant, along which lingered the rays of the 
departing moon, became their land mark, and 
thither they pursued their course, pausing at inter- 
vals as the echo of their own footsteps, suggested 
pursuit. Ere they had reached the summit, Murtel 
announced to his compamon that he had forgotten 
his knife and must return. In the mountains this 
weapon is invaluable, and Harry readily assented 
to the necessity of recovering it, Murtel accordingly 
retraced his steps. ‘The former held on his way to 
a high point, destitute of vegetation, which over- 
hung the river. It was bare white rock, and in 
moonlight the most conspicuous object in the land- 
scape—here they agreed to meet again. Having 
reached the point designated, the Kentuckian laid 
himself down with his head over the precipice, and 
listened to the mournful murmur of the stream as 
it rumbled on its course through the narrow canon. 
All below was wrapped in an impenetrable veil of 
darkness—the night wind sighed through the tree 
tops, and the voices of mourning spirits seemed to 
come up from the dark waters, while the lingering 
moon, with its departing rays, shaped the distant 
hills and the lofty trees into spirits of that vast 
wilderness. A sorrowful feeling stole over the 
heart of the lone trapper—an indefinable dread of 
At this moment a light shot up from 
It was in the 


coming evil. 


' direction of their temporary shelter, and guessing 


that Murtel’s return had awakened the women, he 
Having missed Mur- 
tel and himself, he supposed that they had fired the 
hut to light up the surrounding darkness and dis- 


close by their footprints the direction they had fled. 
“ And are you willing to bid goodbye to Ken. | 


The moon was now down, and the fire but for a 
few moments threw its glare upon the trees.— 
Presently the last spark appeared to die out and 
complete darkness enveloped the whole wild.— 
Alone and in silence, Harry listened for the foot- 
steps of his companion, and soon they smote upon 


hisear. As panting with his ascent of the hill 


' Martel came alongside of his companion, the lat- 


ter discovered that he was carrying something in 


his arms. 


and Kouna, and steal off from them when they | 


“ What is that you ar huggin’ thar?’ inquired 
he. 

“It is my cub,” replied the Englishman. “ In 
the States I can easily sell him for a young 


negro, and the proceeds will partially remunerate 


) over them a covering of the wild sage, which in | 


where Yana knew Martel and Harry must pass, 


and finding no traces of their footsteps indicating 


: a2) . 
a _—_ = 


{ 


every way made comfortable their temporary habi- 
tation. 
over which they spread their buffalo robes, and soon 
every thing about wore the air of a regular Indian 


The women made couches ol dried leaves, | 


me for this trip.” 
* You aint sartinly stole the mother’s papoose,” 
said Harry, with some surprise. 
“Yes | Martel, 


have,” answered 





“ d 


bitterly, 6 
n her, she will never miss it, of that I am ¢ 
, certain.” 
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oo k yur, Ned,” said Harry, his voice grow- 






: ‘ ne . ait 
ing husky with rising passion, “ it wur mean 


- enough in us to clar out ’thout addin’ to it by 


stealin’ the mother’s babby, and I consider this 
trick ekill to the wust an Ingin could do.” 

“ Dont waste your sympathy,” replied Martel, 
*¢ its mother is not likely to ever again fecl much 
sorrow at itsloss. Curse it,” he continued, as the 
child broke forth into a plaintive wail, “ if it favors 
me with much of this music I will toss it into the 
stream.” 

“ Thar is suthin’ more in your talk than I kin 
understand,” said Harry. ‘“ What was the fire I 
jest now saw in the valley afore you cum up?” 

“ It was our hut,” answered his companion. 

“ Fired by the women!” exclaimed Harry, 
then they are a’ter us and will never give up the 
chase while you hold onto that yonng ’un.” 

« Ah ha, ha !” bitterly laughed his companion, 
“ I have prevented their dogging our footsteps fur- 
ther.” 

“ How ?” inquired Harry, his bands clenched 
with excitement. 

“ By passing my knife into their bodies and 
firing the hut,” replied Murtel. “ I gave them a 
spy’s doom !” 

“ Dog !” sheated the infuriated Kentuckian, 
“ you desarve fifty deaths for such a wolfish xct— 
by the mother that gin me life, I swar you shan’t 
travel with me—you ure a white-hearted dag !” 

“Take care what you say, “replied Murtel 
‘ self-preservation counsels us to be friends—be 
careful that we do not become enemies.” 

“That is jest what I want to be,” cried the 
Kentuckian, “ your enemy to the death! You 


cowardly vill’in, to go and put your mean knife | 


into the heart of my poor Kouna—see now ef you 
kin keep mine out of your own. Put down that 
thar child, you wolf, or I'll cover it with your dirty 
blood.” 

In an instant Harry’s knife was out of its sheath. 
Murtel wrapping his robe around the child threw 
it into the branches of a wild sage bush, and the 
trappers then, with drawn knives, met here in a 
death grapple, in darkness, and far from the possi. 
At the first dash Murtel 
plunged his knife through the Kentuckian’s robe, 


bility of interposition. 
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tragic end, and his own desolate and perilous situ- | 


ation, the rude trapper sunk down and wept tears 
of bitter grref. A slight wail from the bush broke 
his sorrowful reverie, and searching out the orphan 
half-breed he folded the little ‘* Daylight” to his 
bosom with a hopeful feeling, as if he thought his 
presence would aid to banish the night of horrors 
which overshadowed him. Morning soon gilded 
the east, and turning his face towards it he struck 
out for the head waters of the Arkansas, 

After many days of weary marching he fell 
upon the course of that stream and followed its 
windings. At night he would lie him down upon 
its banks, and twining his arms around his little 
charge, sleep soundly, regardless of the how! of the 
distant wolf. He never wearied of Kaam, and it 
seemed as if the child had become conscious that 
he was its sole surviving protector. ‘The frequency 
with which he met Indian signs upon the border 


of the river filled his heart with dread—he was in | 


ORY. 3 


ea 


pers gave themselves up to enjoyment. Harry first 
disposed of his young charge. An old acquain- 
tance agreed most willingly to raise him, for which 
Harry stipulated to pay him annually a certain 
amount of furs, and the good padre of St. Louis 
kindly consented to impart to him lessons of in- 
struction, and if his inclination tended that way, 
he promised the Kentuckian he vould make hii a 
pattern of learning. Harry being deficient him- 
self in education, believed that success in this world 
depended mainly upon it, and hé therefore resolved 


, to do what he considered a father’s duty towards 


/ ments of the town. 


the young half-breed. Having thus bestowed him 
he gave himself up for several days to the enjoy- 
Pleasure soon paled with 


| these men of the mountains—it soon lost its charm, 


and they naturally turned their thoughts towards 
the hills, where excitement never dies. A number 


, of them at length formed a party, with Harry as 


‘ 


continued apprehension of encountering some of | 


the Arapahoe nation, who he knew would carry 
him back to the tribe, discover the dark deed per- 


petrated by Murtel, and sacrifice him as a parti- 


cipant. Atlength his fears drove him from the 
valley of the Arkansas. Striking out from that 
stream he inclined to the north in hopes that he 
would touch some of the tributaries of “ Smoky- 
hill Fork” of the Kansas. Here, in the vast plains 
lying between the Arkansas and the Nebraska, he 
became lost, but game was abundant and he was 
an expert hunter, in this particular, therefore, he 
suffered least. 
weary days, now alarmed by Indian signs, and 
again startled by the fresh footprints of the grizzly 
bears which abound in this trackless region, he 


After wandering about for many 


) suddenly came upon the waters of the main fork 


‘many of whom he was well acquainted. 


and the latter seizing his hand held it there, while 
Murtel clinging with his other hand to Harry's 
hunting shirt, prevented him also from using his | 


weapon. While thus struggling in the darkness, 


filled with deadly rage, they both forgot that they _ 


were contending upon the brink ofa precipice ; but 
Murtel soon became aware ofa double peril—with 


his right limb he in vain felt for a foothold—he was | 


hanging over the dark chasm, and his ear could 
clearly distinguish the noise of the flood beneath. 
The discovery made him relax his hold, and the 
next instant the Kentuckian drove his knife through 
his body. 
endeavoring to drag him with him into the yawn. 
ing abyss, but the latter grasping a cleft in the 
rock shook him off, and the heartless assassin sunk 
with a scream of anguish into the dark and bub. 
bling waters. An awful silence prevailed after 
the sanguinary encounter, and Harry stood like a 
statue amid the gloom, listening, but no further 
sound came up from the depths save the voices of 
Low in the valley the fune- 
}ral pyre of his devoted and loving Kouna flashed 
up again, and at thought of her kindness, her 
‘ 


the troubled stream. 


mentioned and commenced his journey down the 
stream. Hope now grew strong within him, and 


with his little companion, who thrived because he 


knew not of those dangers, he held on his long and | 


tedious march. 
ships, but at length reached the main stream and 


They suffered incredible hard- 


thence continued their way to where it empties into 
the broad Missouri. 
Harry met a company of traders and trappers with 


Atthe mouth of this stream 


1PM, one 

hey 
He related 
to them the adventures which himself and Murtel 


had long since given him up as dead. 


encountered in the Arapahoe country, altering only 
that portion which referred to the latter’s death— 
of this he accused the Indians, and the child, 
Kaam, he claimed as his own. 

The party Harmer here fell in with were, after a 


successful hunt, descending to St. Louis. Several 


' Mackinaw boats, built for the trip, were in readi- 


ness and packing their furs on board the whole 


party, Harry and Kaam included, were soon on 


| their way down the windings of the turbid Mis- 


He clung witha death grip to Harry, | 


sourl. Harry was poor, but his companions were 
generous, and without consulting him upon the 


matter they apportioned out sufficient furs to bear 


their leader, and he visited the little Kaam to bid 
him farewell. The child appeared to fully compre- 
hend the separation, and reaching out his little 
arms to the kind protector of his infaney, he wept 
as if his heart would break. The trapper, kissing 
him affectionately, left many injunctions in regard 
tocare and kindness towards his child, as he 
termed him, and bidding him a long adieu, he de- 


, parted to join his companions. 


; quiet young half-breed. 


Time held on its course, and our young hero 
grew a fine dark intelligent stripling, but of his 


father, as he was taught to call Harmer, he re- 


ceived no tidings, except that now and then those 
he resided with obtained from returning trappers 
packages of rich furs, which had been deposited by 
him to be forwarded for his support. The padre 
kept his promise —he grew to love the studious and 
His thirst for knowledge 
pleased him, and he exerted himself to gratify it ; 
the consequence was that ere Kaam reached his 


| seventeenth year he had far outstripped those of 


moslem. 


his expenses while in the town they were journey- | 


ing to, and give him another outfit for the moun- 


tains. Once more safe beneath the shadow of 


civilization, the trapper’s naturally buoyant nature 
regained its tone, and he gave to the eager ears of 
his listening companions many glowing descrip- 
tions of the far off Indian hunting grounds he had 
Louis was at 


journeyed through. St. length 


reached, and here, as usual on a return, the trap- 


corresponding age in solid acquirements. In the 
library of the priest he found histories of the old 
world, romances of ancient chivalry, dissertations 
upon art, and works of science, from all of which he 
conned lessons with avidity, but the romances of 
the early crusaders made upon him the most lasting 
impression. He pored over their contents until 
his tinagination became fired with a wish to emu- 
late the bright deeds of those iron warriors. Strange 
too, surrounded as Ire was with influences calcula- 
ted to enlist him onthe side of those who battled 
for the cross, yet ull his sympathies were with the 
In his perusal of the old world’s history 
he saw but a vast panorama of oppression, treachery, 
ambition and bloodshed, and in the moslem he 
discovered as he deeined a people battling against 
Thus 
while imbibing the Christian teaching of the good 


the combined upholders of these wrongs. 


old priest, he mingled with it strange views of his 
own, and read lessons which, instead of t mpering 
the hot blood of his nature made it course with a 
more impulsive leap. 

Kaam was handsome—he had the fine figure 
peculiar to the forest children of North 


and from his father he 


America, 
intellectual 
countenance of the European race; it was not 


inherited the 


strange, therefore, that the maidens of St. Louis 
looked upon hin with a feeling of partiality. One 


among them, lke 


and he learned to love her with a passion warm as 


himself an orphan, had early © 
touched the sympathetic chord in Kaam’s heart. ¢ 
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his nature. As he grew in years the feeling be- 
came all-absorbing. He loved her not only be- 
cause she was beautiful, but because, like himself, 
she was alone in this great world—the chivalry he 


had read of was aroused in his own heart, and he | 


devoted himself to the being of his adoration. 
Julia Severance thought she loved him, too, at 
Jeast she felt flattered by his devotion, and she 
always heard with pleasure her companions call 
the handsome Kaam her lover. 
dark tresses into a bracelet and bound it around his 


his time at balls, parties, theatres and other places 


HE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


' He designates these several seasons as follows, 


of amusement, with his father at home “ rolling | 
logs,” to support himself and family, we exclaim © 


mentally, “* Young man! you are in pursuit of 
* squirrels’ and you will one day see that you 


, have been after nothing better, and have not even 


| obtained them.” 


tinction or become a scholar, or acquire riches, we 


; must keep the end constantly in view, and press 


She plaited her | 


arm, and braided his raven locks into a band for } 


her own. ‘The half-breed reccived it as a guage, 
and in his heart he vowed to love and protect the 
giver. Julia thus had lightly performed an act 
which gave a coloring to the whole after life of the 
young Arapahoe. 

The life of our hero was flowing on in an un. 
interrupted current, when a band of trappers ar- 
rived from the mountains. Many of them had 
been long absent, and among these was his adop- 
ted father, Harry Harmer. On hearing of his 
arrival Kaam flew to meet him and embraced him 
with joy. For the first time since his reason could 
comprehend the tie, he gazed upon him whom he 
believed to be his father. The old trapper was 
changed in nothing save age—his laugh was as 


; acter. 


light and loud as ever, and his stalwart form 


almost belied the silvery shades scattered through 
his hair. He had been, since his departure, a 
fortunate leader in many expeditions, and now re- 
turned rich with the spoils derived from his peri- 
lous trade. Kaam conducted him to the good 
padre, who shaded his eyes and gazed inquiringly 
upon him, but without recognition—time had dim- 


speech, called up recollection, and the old man 


. . . : 
grasped his hands with warm and kindly welcome. 
As usual on such occasions, there were great re- | 


object. ‘Then of all things, young man let us avoid 
“ squirrel catching.” We are ambitious and hope 
perhaps, to arrive alt some post of distinction and 
honor, but rest assured that we never shall, unless 
we possess stability of mind and firmness of char- 
We must push on, right on towards the 
desired point, giving way to no adversity or dis- 
couragement and ten to one of us will amount to 
something—to usefulness if not to distinction. 
When we see a professional man leaving his 
business, with his office closed two thirds of the 


time, attending political gatherings, electioneering, 


giving it as his opinion that they occur when either 
the temperature or the pressure of the atmosphere, 
or both together, have attained their highest degree 
or their lowest, and are about to pass to the oppo- 


) site extreme :— 


If we wish to ever arrive to dis- | 


Seasons of comparative rest in the atmosphere 
are of frequent occurrence, and the sky is scarcely 


, ever free from matter, whatever that may be which 
forward with unremitting zeal, towards the desired » 


destroys its transparency. 

Four periods occur, however, during the year 
with considerable regularity, at which are to be 
witnessed the grand distinguishing characteristics 
just named. 

The first occurs with but little variation as to 
time, at about the close of October, or beginning of 
November. It is scarcely ever as late as the 12th 
or 13th of the latter named month. This is the 
period of the “ Indian Summer” properly so called 
In its duration it is not perfectly uniform. Some- 


| times it lasts two or three weeks, and at others 


) 


making stump speeches just before election, head- 


ing and plotting political intrigues to obtain office, | 


we conclude at once, that he is employed in the 
dignified business of “ squirrel catching.” As 


‘ 


soon as men turn politicians and office seckers, | 
their own business will be neglected and if they are | 


not fortunate enough to “catch the squirrel,” 


(which by the way is rather a difficult thing,) they | 


will find they have “ missed their figure” and 
repent their folly. But it does not follow that all 
men who hold office, have been oflice seekers. 
There is a vast difference between the paltry, in- 


| triguing office seeker and him who is supported by 
med his sight—but when the trapper spoke, the | 
deep tones of his manly voice, and his manner of | 


joicing among the friends and families of these | 


mountain rovers—the feast and dance went on in 
a continued round for successive days and nights. 


[To be Continued. } 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
SQUIRREL CATCHING. 
BY F. H. BUNNELL. 

We recollect to have heard, somewhere the fol- 
lowing story, and it suggested a few thoughts to 
my mind. 
in rolling logs together in a fallow—or logging as 


A father and son were one day engaged 
it is commonly termed. While they were rolling 
up some of the top logs, the boy espied a squirrel 
skipping along the fence near by, and immediately 
dropping his hand spike, started in pursuit of it, 
leaving the whole weight of the log upon his father. 
Being a ponderous thing, it nearly crushed him but 
he tugged vigorously and finally succeeded in 
raising it to its proper place. 


the people because he is worthy of their support. 


cattle half starved and shivering in the storm, his 


} wife without wood and his children without shoes, 


we are sure that he spends his time in “ squirrel 
catchings.” 


“roll his logs,” and not drop his hand spike the 
first time he espies a “ squirrel.” 

We have also seen young ladies, sometimes 
** catching squirrels.” 
time entirely to novels, dress, parties, bulls, visiting, 
never thinking of the more sober and arduous du- 


, kind occurred during the spring of 1833. 


only afew days. During the autumn of’43, it con- 
tinued only for five days, viz: from the 28th of Oc- 
tober to the 2d of November, and was then so faintly 
marked, as to have led many persons to suppose 
that for that year there was no Indian Summer, 
and was, therefore, scarcely distinguishable from 
the rest of the season. 

The second occurs about the middle or close of 
April. ‘Though not in general so well character- 
ized as the period just named, it is sometimes so 
distinctly marked as to attract the attention of even 
the casual obsereer. A remarkable instance of this 
From 
the 17th or 18th of April to the 9th of May, a pe- 


| riod of three weeks, the atmosphere was subject to 

When we ride by a man’s farm and see his fences — 
tumbling down, his barn doors torn from their hinges | 
or swinging by one, his manure lying up to the | 
window of his barn, rotting and destroying it, his | 


but little disturbance ; the winds were gentle ; but 
few clouds were to be seen; no rain fell to water 
the earth, and the sky was darkened by what had 
the appearance of smoke, which was afterwards 


} enforced by real smoke, arising from extensive fires 


then prevailing in our mountain forests. 


But da- 


| ting every year, perhaps without exception, this 


The farmer that spends his time thus | 
is very easily detected ; hence it behooves him to | 


When they devote their } 


ties of life, they too must be classed among the | 


multitude of “ squirrel catchers.” 


And here let me close this communication before ! 


I make a “ squirrel catcher,” of myself, by spending 
too much time in writing it, and of the reader in 


} reading it. 


The old man, relating the story in after years } 


said that it was a characteristic of the boy to be | 


unsteady and he had been catching squirrels ever 
since, and if Lam not mistaken we see many people 
who are in pursuit of “ squirrels” at the present 
time. 
When we see a young man, running from place 
to place without any steady employment, spending 
eo 6) — 


Maine Village, N. Y. 1847. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 
A paper read before the National Institute by 
Professor Jacobs, of Pennsylvania College, says the 
Baltimore American, treats of those atmospheric 


phenomena so characteristic of our autumnal skies 


' during the continuance of what is called Indian 


: 
‘ 
‘ 


Summer. The learned essayist says that this au- 
tumnal season is only one of a class of similar phe. 


nomena occurring at various times during the year. 


peculiar state of weather may be noticed at this 
period, sometimes more, and at others less dis- 
tinetly. 

The third period occurs from about the middle of 
January to the first week in February, and con- 
tinues from five or six days to three weeks. Du- 
ring this season it not unfrequently happens that the 
farmers in Pennsylvania and Maryland plough the 
grounds designed for the reception of their spring 
crups. Among the more remarkable examples of 
this kind might be named the winters of 1817 and 
1318, and those of 1842 and 1843. Every year, 


however, as might be expected, is not alike in this 


_ respect, just as is the case with the “ Indian Sum- 


} exists during the month of August. 


mer.” 
A fourth period of similar atmospheric condition 


The atmos- 


} phere has been sunk into a state of almost perfect 


repose. ‘The breezes from the south and southwest, 


) which had almost daily, during the months of Jane 


, cept during extraurdin iry seasons, the month of , 


and July, refreshed us, and thus rendered the heat 
less oppressive have died away. ‘The stagnant and 
sultry air has its transparency destroyed by a thin 
haze or smoke, through which distant objects ap- 
pear of a whitish blue color. ‘Thunder clouds have 


diminished in frequency and extent, and hence, ex- 


August is deficicnt in rain. 


7 <. 
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gently and quietly, and after it has passed away, 
it leavesa dusky atmosphere. It is about the mid- 
dle of the month when this state of weather mostly 
occurs. 


: THE RURAL REP 
Q rain cloud does, indeed, come with its refreshing 
and cheering showers, but these it distils rather | 


Agreeably to these views, there are, therefore, | 


four grand periods at which a smoky or hazy at- 


mosphere pre-eminently prevails, viz: two of 


greater intensity, occurring about a month or six | 


weeks after the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, and 


two of less intensity, or less distinctly marked oc- | 


curring at about the same length of time after the 
summer and winter solstices. 
the greatest intensity, particularly so, as the im- 


The autumnal is of 


mense volumes of actual smoke, which are thrown | 


into the air from ten thousand fires kindled by In- 


dians and hunters among the western forests strew- | 


ed with the recently fallen foliage, add their sombre 
hue to the already existing vapor smoke. The In- 
dian Summer is therefore, only one of these four 
periods, and subject like the rest, to vary exceed. 
ingly in character and duration, during different 
years. 

—sD 6a 

OBEY ORDERS. 


A cenratn Gencral of the United States army, | 


supposing his favorite horse dead, ordered an Irish- 
man to go and skin him. 

* What is Silver-tail dead?” asked Pat. 

“What's that to you?” replied the officer.— 
“ Do as I bid you and ask no questions.” 

Pat went about his business and in an hour or 
two returned, 


* Well Pat where have you been all this time?” | 


asked the general. 

* Skinning the horse yer honor.” 

« Does it take nearly two hours to perform such 
an operation ?” 


“No, yer honor, but thin ye see it tuk ‘bove | 


half an hour to catch him.” 
‘Catch him? fire and furies ! was he alive ?” 
“ Yes, yer honor, gineral; you know I couldn't 
skin him very well alive.” 
“Skin him alive—did you kill him ?” 
“'To be sure 1 did; you know I must obey 


orders without asking any questions !” 
— 7D OC — 
LAUGHING IN THE PULPIT. 


Sain Mr. C——, a Presbyterian minister of 


only on one occasion, and that came near procur- 
At one of 
the first discourses I was called to deliver, subse- 


ing my dismissal from the ministry. 


quent to my ordination, after reading my text and 
opening my subject, my attention was directed to 
a young man with a very foppish dress, and a head 
of exceeding red hair. In a slip immediately 
behind this young gentlemen sat au urchin, who 
must have been urged on in his deviltry by the evil 
one himself, for I du not conceive the youngster 
thought of the jest he was playing off on the spruced 
dandy in front ofhim. ‘The boy held his forefinger 
in the red hair of the young man, about as long as 


| of his next neighbor. 


~- nnn DANAAAR ADA PAA 


A LIAR. 

Amone the many anecdotes of Buena Vista, one 
beats all others. An Arkansas soldier, wounded, 
The 
latter does so by enabling him to mount his horse, 
riding himself before. During the ride, the poor 


asks an Indianaman to help him off the field. 
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OSITORY. 


Arkansian had his head shot off unbeknown to his | 


companion. 
Indianaman was asked what he wanted. 
‘“* I brought this man to have his leg dressed.” 
* Why,” replied the doctor, * his head is off !” 


Arriving at the doctor’s quarters the | 


“ The liar !” exclaimed the Indianaman looking | 
behind hin, “ he told me he was only shot in the | 


leg.” 
—> 88D ¢ C0 — 


AN ODD ENDING. 
You have seen D , the music seller in Boston 





) like necessity.” 
j . . . 
| inquired the loquacious attorney. 


—a grave, scrious man, with more fun in his heart | 


than in his face. He was travelling in New 


Hampshire once, when mistaking him for a minis- | 


ter, he was asked to “ say grace.” It seemed an 
easy thing and up rose D . But the subject 
seemed to open before him, and he went on as if 
there was no end to the reasons for thankfulness. 





Plates rattled, knives were dropped, and hungry 
men fidgeted, but on went D . He had for- 





gotten the end, and was desperately striving to | 


recall it. 
He came to a full stop, looked round the table and 
concluded with ** Respectfully yours Oliver D x» 
—Spirit of the Times. 

— 7) @ Cato 


Mr. [urp, the celebrated teacher of Grammar, 





once on a time (at Hopkinton, Mass.) set his class 
to parse the following lines of Pope : 


“Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fute— 
All but the page prescribed, &c. 


At last matters were growing serious. ; 


$1.00; P.M. 


, tion to such a case as this some one wrote the fol- 


Many a pale faced wife has an excellent husband ; 
but sometimes intemperance make’s the hasband’s 
nose red and the wife’s face pale. It was in rela- 


lowing 
EPIGRAM ON A PALE-FACED WIFE. 


Why is it, that on Emma’s cheek 
The lily blooms and not the rose ? 
Because the rose has gone to seek 
A place upon the husband's nose! 


— 5 @ Cato — 

A supGF once said to a lawyer, who was more 
remarkable for the number of his words, than for 
the sense of his speeches that he was “ very much 
* How do you make that out?” 
** Because,” said 
the judge, “ necessity knows no law.” 

—— 8 Gato — 

Poverty is, except where there is an actual 
want of food and raiment, a thing much more im- 
aginary than real. The shame of poverty—the 
shame of being thought pooras a great and fatal 
weakness, though arising in this country from the 
fashion of the times themselves. 


—3D¢ cso — 
Your business, like your courtship, concerns 
yourself, and not another. Mind that! 
— 75D ¢ Cato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofiice,ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


P. M. Sharon Centre, O. $3,00; E. B. M. New-York, 


North Stephentown, N. Y. $5.00; M. H. G. 


| Elbridge, N. Y. 1.00; Mrs. 8. 8. Millport, N. ¥. $1.00; 8. H. 


The word all, in the second line had been parsed | 
when coming to the word but, and directing his , 


eye to the next pupil, the master said, “* But! the 


next.”” No sooner was the word out, than plump 


went the head of the pupil into the bread basket 


hel 


** Boo! hoo! hoo!” roared 


the latter most lustily. “What are you about, 


there ?”’ said the master to the former, ** I am ut. 
ting the next, sir, as you told me to,” replied the 
lad. 

3D § Gato — 


Ir is delightful to consider, that the very judg- 


> ments of Heaven, however dreadful in their nature 
some notoriety, “I never laughed in the pulpit | 


, speakable blessings. 


and effects, are upon the whole, and in the end, un- 


The wrath of man and 


; judgments of which men are the authors, like the 


uncontrolled rage of devouring flames, spare noth- 


ing; they consume root and branch together. But 


} divine justice, like the refiner’s fire, lays hold only 


a blacksmith would a nail rod in the fire to heat, 


and then on his knee commenced pounding his 
finger in imitation of a smith in making a nail.— 
\ The whole thing was so ludicrous that I laughed, 


) the only time that I ever disgraced the pulpit with 
anything like mirth.” 


of the dross, and bestows on the remaining ore 
greater purity and value. 


—— 5D ¢ Gao —— 


Goov.—A son of Erin, just arrived in this land of 
plenty, being in want, ventured to solicit a little 
aid from a person whose external appearance seemed 


to indicate that he could easily affordit. He was, 


” 





however, rudely repulsed with a “ Go to 
Pat looked at him in such a way as to fix his atten- 
tion, and meckly replied ‘God bless your honor 
for your civility, for you'r the first jintleman’s invi. 
ted me to his father’s house since I come to the 
land.” 


Sodus, N. Y. $1.00; 8. E. Claverack. N. Y, $0.75; C.J. J. 
Hempstead Branch, N. Y, $1.00; G. 8. 8. Sheffield, Mass. 
$3.00; H. M. Lowville, N. Y. $2.00; J.8. Troopsville, N.Y. 
$2.00; H HH. H. Three Mile Bay, N.Y. $1,00; J. A. E. 
South Williamstown, Ms. $3.00; 8. B. Ashtield, Ms. $1 00; 
M. C. Lyons, N. Y. $1,00 ; A. R. Canajohaire, N. Y. $1,00. 


—— 0D @ Cato 
WARRIAGES. 


[n this city, on the 10th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. 


| Lord Booth, to Miss Margaret E. Hayner, both of Stockport. 


By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Henry W. Shultis, to Miss 
Lucretia Plass, both of Greenport. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Leroy Church, Mr. Frederick 
P. Bunker, of New-York, to Miss Nancy A. Blank, of this 
city. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Henry Darling, Mr. George 
Williams, to Miss Mary L. Haddin. both of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bellows, Mr. Thomas Gor- 
don, of New-York, to Miss Elizabeth Trippet, of Catskill, 

On the 10th inst. by R. Carrique, Esq. Marks Sylvester and 


» Mary Smith, both of this City. 


On the 10th inst. by R. Carrique, Esq. Mitchell Sylvester 


‘ and Cornelia Jackson, both of this city. 


On the 10th inst. by the Rev. G. Collins, Mr. William C. 
Marshall, of New-York, to Miss Charlotte E. Rainey, of this 
city. 

On the 10th. inst. by the Rev. G. Collins, Mr. George R. 
Kempton, of Fairhaven, Conn. to Miss Mary Marshall. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. G Collins, Mr. Daniel Van 
Hoesen, to Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, both of Coxsackie. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. John Friss, Jr. to Miss Cath 
arine P. Killmore, both of Ancram. 

On the 6th inst. by W. D. Strobel, D. D. Mr. Freeman 
Turner, to Miss Sarah Drom, both of Valatie. 

On the 9th inst. by W. D. Strobel, D. D. Mr. William 


! Clark, of Chatham, to Miss Catharine Golden, of Valatie 


In Troy, on the 7th inst, by the Rev. G. Collins, of this city, 
Mr. —— Lumbard, to Miss Martha M. Vallance, both of Troy. 
At Gallatin, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm. B. Askam, 


+ Mr. Christain Winters, of Mt. Riga, Ct. to Mrs. Lois Babceck, 


of the former place. 

At Millburne, Columbia Co. on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Tuttle, Mr. Wilham C. Johnson, of Utica. to Miss Harriet M. 
Duow. davueliter of the late John D. P. Duow, of Albany. 

At Spencertown, on the 26th, by N. Martin, Esq. Mr. Joseph 
Fowler, of Dutchess Co. to Miss Restian Howes, of Spence er 
town. 


-—— 4D ¢ Gato — 
DILATHS. 


In this city, on the Sth inst. Margaret daughter of John and 
Sarah Acley, aged 9 months 

On the 3d inst. Emma Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Wait, aged 1 vear, 6 months. 

On the 2d inst. William Kilbreath, aged 34 years. ‘ 


In Kinderhook, on the 9th inst. Mr. Julius Deming aged 43 ¢ 
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Origimal Poetry. 
Forthe Rural Repository. 


IT RAINS! 


BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 


Hvsn! I hear the raindrops pattering— 
Pattering on the window panes— 

Pattering on the hard street pavement— 
Yes, | know quite well, “ it rains.” 


Close the shutters !— bring a volume! 
Wheel the sofa to the fire— 

Light the astral !—all is peaceful, 
As the poet could desire. 


Let me read a tale of fiction, 
While I hear the gentle rain, 
Dropping on the blue stone-pavement— 
Dripping down the window pane. 


O, the buds will be unfolded, 
And the flowers lift up their heads,” 
Gemmed with bright and glittering pearl-drops, 
On their green and mossy beds! 


And the little forest streamlet, 
Will be swollen like a vein 

Of bright silver mid the verdure, 
Swollen by this summer rain! 


Thanks to God, the Great Creator, 

For our pleasant friends and home !— 
Trim the fire and let it sparkle !— 

Who thro’ winds and waves would roam ? 


But I wonder where old Simon, 
The street beggar will remain; 

Where cau he now find a shelter, 
From the pelting pattering rain? 


In the street [ saw him sittting, 
Begging fur a penny bright, 

While the wind was round him straying, 
Playing with his locks so white. 


And I wonder in what corner, 
That poor widow will remain, 
While through her old roof will patter, 
Patier down the bleak cold rain. 


Other children they will shiver, 
And their quivering lips turn blue, 
While the bitter blast comes shrieking, 


Shrieking that old mansion through! 


On their hearth-stone there will kindle, 
Nota feeble flickering flame, 

For the ashes there are souking, 
Soaking in this pattering rain! 


Christian up! leave crimson cushions, 
Clothe thyselfto face the blast— 
Seek the beggar where he shivers, 
Nor the widow's door go past. 


Bring them to thy snug warm parlor, 
Then take crimson couch again ; 
Thou shalt smile to hear the patter— 
Patter of the falling rain. 
La Fayette, Ala. 1847. 
—° 35D @ Gato — 


Forthe Rurai Repository. 


TO AN OLD SCHOOL FELLOW ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Tuy birth-day! ah, how strange it sounds 
To what it did, when last 
We met around thy father’s hearth, 
To share the rich repast. 
We knew no care and trouble then, 
Our sky was bright and clear, 
No anxious thought had crossed our path 
We'd shed no bitter tear 
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I still remember, and can trace 
The boyish dimples on thy face, 
The vivid glance that lit thine eye, 
As one by one the striplings shy, 
With glass in hand rose from their chair, 
To compliment Bellhellville’s heir. 
Thou then wert fresh with blooming charms, 
And asa mother's fondling arms, 
So sweetly clasped thee to her breast, 
Warm tears were shed by many a guest, 
While thou wert full of play; 
Thou sung and danced right merrily, 
The bag-pipes they played cheerily, 
And all agreed, that verily 
It was a joyful day. 


Nor did our joys set with the sun, 
Full many a game went round, 
Until the orient queen of night, 
The mountain tops had crowned. 
Just as the villoge clock struck ten, 
The girls politely rose, 
Put on their plaids, and set out home, 
Escorted by their beaux. 
Hast thou forgot that moonlight walk, 
Its many jokes, its harmless talk, 
The gentle what, the timid why, 
That Lucy spoke with downcast eye; 
The pains thou hadst to coax thy Miss, 
Befure thou got thy parting kiss? 
Did not the screech-owl’s hated yell, 
As passing through the haunted dell, 
Make the scared dears as closely cling, 
Around our hearts, as moss in spring 
Twines round the patriarchal ouk, 
From whence the dire intruder spoke. 
Delightful eve! thé stars shone bright, 
The moon gave forth its silvery light, 
The broom-buds nodded to the gale, 
And with their fragrance filled the vale ; 
The nightingale melodious sung, 
All nature like ourselves seemed young, 
And put her gavest mantle on, 
In honor of Bellbellville’s son, 
Hust thou forgot that trip, 
With all its recollections, 
Its many fond affections, 
And Lucy's coy objections 
To let thee press her lip ? 


Four times five years have passed away, 
Since that remembered eve, 
And each one as it followed on, 
Has left us cause to grieve. 
Is it not so my long-tried friend, 
Retrace each wayward start, 
And tell me where we've not left room, 
To act some better part ? 
How oft have grosser passions gained, 
The throne where better judgment reigned, 
And wine usurped the seat of mind, 
For nobler guests than her designed ? 
How oft hath pride within the breast, 
Unholy pride, proclaimed its rest, 
And vain ambition to be great, 
Drove sweet contentment from our gute? 
A mother’s prayers and pleadings spurned, 
Talents to some vile purpose turned, 
Wealth if not squandered oft abused, 
Kind counse! scorned, and time misused— 
Complete the sickening tale. 
But what is the use of regretting, 
We cannot mend matters by fretting, 
And therefore the by-gone forgetting, 
We'll live to more avail. 


Ofthose who graced that festal board, 
The mass are now no more, 
But thou and I have both been spared, 
Tosee long years roll o'er; 
But ere another birth-day comes, 
We too may droop and die, 
And in the turf-clad sepulchre, 
Beside our comrades lie. 
Oh, let us now begin to live, 
And taste the sweets which heaven can give ; 
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Let's learn to view with eye serene, 
Life’s empty plot and shifling scene, 
And trusting all to Jesus’ care, 
Fix our own habitation there. 
Let's rise superior in our aim, 
To all that time and sense can name ; 
That when impartial death draws near, 
And earthly sounds die on our ear, 
The sinking spirit may not fail, 
Or ‘neath the tyrant’s terrors quail ; 
But with a smile his cold touch meet, 
And with a holy welcome greet 
The heavenly convoy as they come, 
To bear our souls to that bright home, 
Where time and birth-days cease ; 
Where songs are forever ascending, 
Saint, seraph, in harmony blending. 
Enjoying a banquet unending, 
Of happiness and peace. 


Claverack, 1847. G.H.A. 


New Volume, September, 1847. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OL. 24, Commencing Sept. 25, 1847. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty- Fourth Volume of the Runa 
Rerostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 


GOWRPATIOVS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, und consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, Ixth, 19th, 
20th, Qist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, cun have as many copies of either of these volumes 
as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 





Four Copies for $3.00 ' Twenty Four Copies for$15,00 
Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do. $18.00 
Ten do. $7.00 . Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00 Forty do. 22.00 
Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents. 


Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have ome of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send $10, or 
$15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send 

25 or over, four. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Any Person who will send the amount affixed to either of 
the following works, we will send it and the Repository for 
one year, thus giving the Repository for nothing. The Books 
can be sent to them by Mail, for about 40Cents, or an order 
on the publisher in New-York. SEARS PICT. DESCRIP. 
OF GREAT BRITLIAN AND IRELAND, 550 pages, Itus- 
trated with Several Hundred Engravings, retail price $2.50; 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 600 pages, Splen 
didly Illustrated, $2.50; NEW PICTORIAL FAMILY 
LIBRARY, 600 pages, Embellished with Beautiful Engra 
vings, $2.50; PICTORIAL HIST. OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 450 pages. containing Several Hundred 
Engravings. $2.00; PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, 600 
yages. Illustrated by Numerous Landscape Scenes, $2.50; 


| NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 


700 pages, Beautifully Illustrated, $3,00; BIRLE BIOGRA- 
PHY, 500 pages, contgining Several Hundred Engravings, 
$2.50; WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 600 pages, with 
Numerous Engravings. $2.50. > 

Any town that will send us the most subscribers. for the 
2th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 


{ price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 


during that year for halfthe sum pnid forthe 24th volume. 
Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 


; sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847. 
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